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Executive Summary 
Gateway City: Boston’s Immigrants 1988-1998 


Boston has always been an immigrant destination and a gateway to the United States. During the 
19th and early 20th centuries Boston was the destination of many European immigrants including 
Irish, Italians, Germans, and Eastern European Jews. Boston continues to welcome immigrants 
from around the world. Today, Boston’s immigrants have been mainly coming from the 
Caribbean, Southeast Asia, and the former Soviet Union. Like their predecessors, these newly 
arriving immigrants will have a significant impact on the city, as they find jobs, buy homes, send 
their children to school, demand services, start businesses, and change the face of Boston in 
many other ways. 


This report presents a survey of various sources in order to describe the current state of 
immigration in Boston. The sources and their findings include the following: 


According to the 1990 Census of Population and Housing: 


e Boston’s foreign-born population was 114,597, about 20% of the city’s total population of 
574,283. 


e From 1970 to 1980 Boston’s foreign-born population grew by only 4%, while from 1980 to 
1990 the city’s foreign-born population grew by 32%. 


e More of the city’s foreign-born residents lived in Allston-Brighton than in any other 
neighborhood. About 29% of Allston-Brighton’s residents were foreign-born in 1990. 


e Nearly one quarter of Boston’s population spoke a language other than English at home in 
1990. Spanish, spoken by about 9.5% of Boston’s population age 5 years and older in 1990, 
was the most dominant foreign language spoken in Boston. 


e The number of Asian/Pacific Islanders living in Boston doubled between 1980 and 1990 from 
15,150 to 30,457. 


e Other than those who chose to classify their ancestry by their “Race or Hispanic origin’, Irish 
was the single largest ancestry in Boston in 1990. People of Irish ancestry ONS over 
106,000 or about 19% of Boston’s total population. 


According to data from the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS): 


e Massachusetts has been one of the top ten states in the U.S. for annual immigration from 
1988 through 1998. 


e From 1988 through 1998 Massachusetts was the destination of about 2.2% of the nation’s 
annual immigration for a total of 238,860 legal immigrants. 


e Massachusetts has been one of the top ten states for the naturalization of immigrants 
between 1988 and 1997. 


e The Boston Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA), which accounts for about 68% of the state’s 
total population, according to 1990 Census Bureau figures, accounted for over 80% of the 
state’s annual immigration from 1989-1998. 


e The Boston MSA has been one of the top 15 metropolitan areas in the U.S. for annual 
immigration from 1988 through 1998. 


e In 1998 the Boston MSA was the 9th greatest destination for immigrants nationally. 


e In 1997, immigrants from over 100 different countries listed the Boston MSA as their region of 
destination and nearly 7,000 immigrants naturalized in the Boston MSA. 
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e From 1995-1997, immigrants from the Dominican Republic were the top immigrant group with 
intended residence in the Boston MSA. 


According to Massachusetts Department of Education and Boston Public Schools’ Bilingual 
Education data: 


e In 1997, Boston claimed about 7% of the state’s public school students but almost 19% of the 
state’s public school students whose primary language was not English. In 1998 Boston 
Claimed about 18% of the state’s students whose primary language was not English. 


e Over 35% of the students in Boston Public Schools spoke a primary language other than 
English in October of 1998. 


e Inthe 1998-1999 school year about 15% of the Boston Public School students were enrolled 
in the bilingual program. 


e Spanish, the most prominent foreign language spoken in Boston’s schools, was the primary 
language of about 53% of Boston’s students whose primary language was not English and 
accounted for about 59% of the bilingual program in 1998-1999. 


e The number of Boston students enrolled in the bilingual program who speak Cambodian, 
Laotian, Greek, Chinese, French/Haitian, Cape Verdean and Vietnamese was lower in the 
1998-1999 school year than it was in1989-1990. 


e The number of students enrolled in the bilingual program who speak Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Somali all stood at a higher level in the 1998-1999 school year than it did in 1989-1990. 


e The number of students enrolled in the “Other” category, which is a combination of over 30 
languages, has nearly doubled form 1989-1990 to 1998-1999. 


e More bilingual students live in Dorchester than in any then neighborhood in the a, About 
25% of the enrolled bilingual students live in Dorchester. Dorchester is home to about 85% of 
the city’s Vietnamese-speaking students and about 83% of the city’s Cape Verdean-speaking 
students. 


e The East Boston neighborhood has the greatest percentage of bilingual students, with 27% of 
that neighborhood’s public school students enrolled in the bilingual program. 


According to the Massachusetts Department of Public Health and various Boston hospitals: 


@ Foreign-born mothers accounted for about 38% of the total births by city residents in 1990. In 
1997 the percentage of births to foreign-born mothers grew to about 45% of the total city 
births. 


e The Boston Medical Center handled 63,541 interpreter requests in Fiscal Year 1998, up from 
about 43,000 in Fiscal Year 1997. 


e Spanish is the top interpreter request at many Boston hospitals including: Boston Medical 
Center, Brigham and Women’s Hospital, Children’s Hospital, and Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 


e The top interpreter requests at New England Medical Center, located in Chinatown, are 
Chinese and Vietnamese, while the top interpreter requests at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
located in Brighton, are Russian and Portuguese. 
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According to Boston area refugee resettlement agencies: 


e The International Rescue Committee, Boston’s largest refugee resettlement agency, resettled 


_ 1,339 refugees in the Boston area between January 1, 1990 and December 31, 1998. Nearly 


Half of these refugees were from Vietnam. 


Other Boston area resettlement agencies including, the International Institute of Boston, 
Catholic Charities, and the Jewish Family and Children Service have been resettling refugees 
mainly from the former Soviet Union, Bosnia, Somalia, and Vietnam. 


According to various Boston agencies that work with immigrant groups: 


In 1996, about 70% of the state’s Haitian population lived in Roxbury, Dorchester, Mattapan, 
and Hyde Park. 


In 1996, about 32,000 Cape Verdeans lived in Boston. 
In 1997, about 10,000 Vietnamese lived in Dorchester. 
In 1999, between 3,000 and 3,500 Somalis live in Boston. 
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Some Facts about Immigration in Boston 


Immigrants living in Boston (1990 Census) 114,597 


Top five immigrant groups coming to Boston area in 1997 


Dominican 
Haitian 
Chinese 
Vietnamese 
Indian 


Percent of Boston children born to foreign-born mothers in 1997 
Refugees resettled by the International Rescue Committee in Boston 1990 - 98 1339 
i > 


Percentage of Boston Public School students who spoke a primary language 35% 
other than English in 1998 


Percent of all Massachusetts public school students who spoke a primary 18% 
language other than English attending Boston Public Schools in 1998 


Top five foreign languages spoken by students in Boston Public Schools in Spanish 
1998-99 French/Haitian 
Chinese 
Cape Verdean 
Vietnamese 


Percentage of Spanish-speaking students enrolled in the bilingual program in 59% 
Boston schools in 1998-99 
Number of interpreter requests at Boston Medical Center in 1998 63,541 


dvd 
—) 


Number of languages for which on-site interpreters are provided at Boston 
Medical Center in 1999 
Language for which interpreters most frequently requested at BMC in 1998 


Neighborhood with the most bilingual students in 1998-99 
Neighborhood with the highest percentage of bilingual students in 1998-99 


Number of Haitians living in the neighborhoods of Roxbury, Dorchester, 46,200 
Mattapan, and Hyde Park in 1996 (est.) 

Number of Cape Verdeans living in Boston including immigrants and persons — 32,000 
of Cape Verdean ancestry in 1996 (est.) 

Number of Vietnamese living in Dorchester in 1997 (est.) 10,000 


Number of Somalis living in Boston in 1999 (est.) 3,000-3,500 
Former Soviet Union citizens living in greater Boston in 1998 (est.) 15,000 


Neighborhood with largest number and percent of foreign-born in 1990 Allston/Brighton 
: : ; me : 
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U.S. Census Bureau 


According to US Census Bureau figures from 1998, over 26 million persons in the US were 
foreign-born and about one-third of those immigrants came to the US after 1990. Massachusetts 
has been one of the favorite destinations of these newly arriving immigrants. Between 1990 and 
1998, an estimated 135,103 net new immigrants have chosen Massachusetts as their new home." 
Many of these newly arriving immigrants have been settling in and around the city of Boston. 
Recent Census Bureau figures show that about one third of the immigrants who have come to 
Massachusetts between 1990 and 1998 have settled in Suffolk County.” 


Foreign-born Population 


According to the 1990 Census of Population and Housing, Boston’s foreign-born population was 
114,597, 20% of the city’s total population of 574,283. Between 1980 and 1990 the city’s foreign- 
born population increased by 27,541. This represents a change from 15.5% to 20% of the city’s 
total population since 1980. While Boston was the 20th largest city in the U.S. in the 1990 
Census, Boston had the 6th highest percentage of foreign-born residents among the twenty 
largest cities. More than half of these foreign-born residents emigrated between 1980 and 1990. 
In 1990 about 65% of this foreign-born population were not naturalized US citizens. 


Table 1. 
Nativity and Year of Entry as of 1990 
Nativity Persons Percentage 
Total - mas 574,283 100.0% 
Native Born 459,686 80.0% 
Foreign Born 114,597 20.0% 
Immigrated 1980-1990 63,365 11.0% 
Immigrated 1965-1979 32,090 5.6% 
Immigrated Before 1965 19,142 3.3% 


Although Boston claimed immigrants from nearly one hundred different countries around the world 
in 1990, more immigrants were from the Caribbean than from any other region. Over one quarter 
of the city’s immigrants were from the Caribbean, including countries like Antigua/Barbuda, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Grenada, Haiti, Jamaica, and Trinidad/Tobago. 
More immigrants came to Boston from Haiti than from any other country, with Haitians accounting 
for about 34% of all Caribbean immigrants and just over 9% of Boston’s total immigrant 
population. The next largest source of immigrants was mainland China, followed by Ireland, the 
Dominican Republic, and Italy.* 


‘This number differs from the total number of immigrants coming to Massachusetts reported by INS on page 10 because 
this is a Census Bureau estimate that includes: 1.) legal immigration to the US as reported by INS 2.) an estimate of 
undocumented immigration from abroad 3.) an estimate of emigration from the US 4.) net movement between the 
Puerto Rico and the US. 


2 The city of Boston represents over 86.5% of Suffolk county’s population, according to data from the 1990 Census of 
Population and Housing. 


3 The countries of Haiti and the Dominican Republic share the same island of Hispanola in the Caribbean. However, Haiti 
is a former French colony whose inhabitants are mainly Black and speak French or Haitian Creole which is a language 
containing both French and African roots. The Dominican Republic is a former Spanish colony whose inhabitants are 
mainly Spanish-speaking fair-skinned Latinos who are of mixed Afro-European decent. 
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Table 2. 


Top Five Countries of Birth of Boston’s Foreign-born in 1990 


Country Persons Percentage of Total 
All Countries 114,597 100% 

Haiti 10,407 oo 
China 8,026 7.0% 
Ireland 6,497 5.7% 
Dominican Republic Tol 5.0% 

Italy 57107 4.5% 
Figure 1.* 


Top Ten Immigrant Groups Living in Boston in 1990 
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Foreign-born Population and the Neighborhoods 


According to the 1990 Census, more foreign-born residents lived in the Allston-Brighton 
neighborhood than any other neighborhood in the city. Although only 12% of the city’s total 


population live in Allston-Brighton, nearly 18% of the city’s foreign-born population lived there. 


About 29% of that neighborhood’s residents were foreign-born. 


South Dorchester was home to the second largest number of immigrants among the city’s 


neighborhoods, with 12% of the city’s foreign-born residents in 1990 compared with about 11% of 


“ Other than these top ten, all other countries combined account for nearly 60,000 immigrants. 
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the city’s total population. South Dorchester’s 13,749 immigrants made up 22.7% of its total 
population. Other neighborhoods with a significant portion of the city’s foreign-born population 
were Mattapan (8.3%), Roxbury (8.1%), and Jamaica Plain (8.0%). 


The neighborhoods of Allston-Brighton, Central Boston, Mattapan, North Dorchester, East Boston, 
South Dorchester, and Jamaica Plain all had a higher percentage of foreign-born residents than 
the city average of 20%. The percentage of foreign-born residents in West Roxbury and Back 
Bay-Beacon Hill was only slightly over half the city average. The percentage of foreign-born 
residents in the neighborhoods of South Boston and Charlestown was less than half of the city 
average in 1990. 


Table 3. 
Foreign-born Population by Neighborhood in 1990 (Ranked by Percentage in Neighborhood) 


Neighborhood Foreign-born Persons Percent Foreign-born in Percent of Foreign-born 
Neighborhood in City Total 
Boston Total 1 14,597 20.0% 100.0% 
Allston-Brighton 20,396 29.0% 17.8% 
Central Boston* 6,101 28.1% 5.3% 
Mattapan 9,568 26.5% 8.3% 
North Dorchester 6,623 26.3% 5.8% 
East Boston _ OeS 23.4% 6.7% 
South Dorchester a 7498 | 22.7% 12.0% 
Jamaica Plain 9,123 22.2% 8.0% 
Roslindale . 6,050 | 18.3% 5.3% 
South End 5,196 18.1% 4.5% 
Fenway-Kenmore 5,647 Pi Dae 4.9% 
Hyde Park 5,097 17.0% 4.4% 
Roxbury 9(323 15.9% 8.1% 
West Roxbury 3,714 12.5% 3.2% 
Back Bay-Beacon Hill 3,342 12.1% 2.9% 
South Boston 2,133 7.2% 1.9% 


Charlestown 733 | 5.0% 0.6% 


*Central Boston includes the North End and Chinatown. 
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Foreign Born Population by Neighborhood, 1990 


Foreign Born Persons 
Source: 1990 U.S. Census 
} 10,000 


Persons 


Percent Foreign Born 
in Neighborhood 
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Languages of Boston 


Nearly one-quarter of the city’s population spoke a language other than English at home, 
according to the 1990 Census, up from about 18% in 1980. Other than English, Spanish was the 
most dominant language spoken at home in 1990. French or French Creole, spoken mainly by 
Haitians, was the second most significant language spoken at home, other than English. The 
third most significant language spoken at home was Chinese, followed by Italian, and Portuguese 
or Portuguese Creole. Portuguese Creole is spoken mainly by Cape Verdeans while Portuguese 
is spoken mainly by Brazilians in Boston. 


Toles 


Top Five Languages Spoken at Home In 1990 Persons 5 years and Older (Ranked by Percentage) 


Language _ Total Persons Speaking Percent of Total Population 5 
Language* Years and Older 

Spanish/Spanish Creole 215233 9.5% 

French/French Creole 19,525 3.6% 

Chinese 14,255 2.6% 

Italian 11,406 2.1% 

Portuguese/Portuguese Creole 7,728 1.4% 


*The US Census of Population and Housing only counts persons speaking a language who are 5 years of age or older. 


- Ability to Speak English ° 


The 1990 Census questionnaire asked the respondent to clarify his or her ability to speak English 
based on four different.categories: “Very well,” “Well,” “Not well,” or “Not at all.” Those who 
answered “Not well” or “Not at all’ were most likely newer immigrants who have not yet mastered 
the English language. In 1990, about 6% of the city’s total population spoke English “Not well” or 
“Not at all’, an increase from about 4% in 1980. Boston’s Russian speaking population had the 
highest percentage of respondents whose ability to speak English was “Not well” or “Not at all.” In 
terms of the groups with the least English language proficiency the Russians were followed by the 
Chinese, Vietnamese, Portuguese/Portuguese Creole, and those who speak Mon-Khmer or 
Cambodian. There were also a high percentage of Spanish/Spanish Creole speakers whose 
ability to speak English was “Not well” or “Not at all.” 


Table 5. 
Persons Who Speak English “Not well” or “Not at All” in 1990 (Ranked by Percentage) 
Language Spoken at Home Total Persons Speaking Total Persons Who Speak English _ Percentage 
Language “Not Well” or Not at All” 

Russian 3.21) 1,440 44.8% 
Chinese 14,255 yi 41.5% 
Vietnamese 4,212 124 36.1% 
Portuguese/Portuguese Creole 7,728 2,667 34.5% 
Mon-Khmer 1,028 349 33.9% 


Note: Table includes only persons five years of age and older. 
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Linguistically Isolated 


The term “linguistically isolated” refers to a household in which no person age 14 or over either 
speaks English only, or speaks English “Very well.” All of these households and all members of 
these households are classified as linguistically isolated. 


In most cases, the linguistically isolated population represents the city’s newer immigrants. 
Boston’s linguistically isolated population in 1990 was 44,988, or about 8% of the city’s total 
population who are age five and older. The linguistically isolated population represents a higher 
percentage of the city’s total population than those who speak English “Not well” or “Not at all.” 
This is due to the fact that persons who live in a linguistically isolated household, including those 
who speak English “Well”, “Not well’, and “Not at all, ” are all considered linguistically isolated. All 
children under the age of 14, who live in a linguistically isolated household, no matter how well 
they speak English are also considered linguistically isolated. 


Race and Ancestry 


The effects of immigration can also be seen in the Census categories of “Race” and “Ancestry.” 
Although the city’s white population dropped from about 70% in 1980 to 63% in 1990, and the 
black population rose from about 22% in 1980 to 24% in 1990, the most significant change can be 
seen.in the city’s Asian population. In 1980 about 2.7% or 15,150 Bostonians claimed their race 
to be Asian or Pacific Islander. In 1990 this number doubled to 30,457, about 5.3% of the total 
population, an indicator that Boston’s Asian immigration probably also grew during that time 
‘period.° 


About 19% of Boston’s population claimed Irish as their first ancestry in 1990. Other than those 
who chose to clarify themselves under “Race or Hispanic origin,” people of Irish ancestry were the 
single largest ancestry group in Boston in 1990.° Although many Irish are still coming to Boston 
in the 1990's, the large number of Irish ancestry respondents in 1990 is not necessarily a 
reflection of recent immigration, but rather a reflection of Boston’s previous Irish immigration 
surges dating back to the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


There are some notable changes in the top ten categories for ancestry that reflect changes in 
immigration patterns between 1980 and 1990. Most ancestry groups increased in Boston 
between 1980 and 1990, however, some groups increased much faster than others. Not counting 
respondents who classified themselves by their “Race or Hispanic origin group,” Irish and Italian 
remained the number one and two ancestries in Boston for 1980 and 1990. In 1980 English was 
the third largest ancestry group, but by 1990 English was replaced by West Indian. West Indian 
ancestry includes those from Caribbean countries such as Haiti, who were some of Boston’s most 
prominent newcomers in 1990.’ German, Polish, and Russian ancestries all represented an equal 
portion of the city’s population in 1980. By 1990, however, German ancestry grew by 183% while 
those with Polish and Russian ancestry only grew by 32% and 24% respectively. Portuguese, 
Greek, and Scottish ancestries fell out of the top ten ancestries between 1980 and 1990, while 


° The Hispanic origin category is not directly comparable between 1980 and 1990 due to differences in question 
formatting and the manner in which Hispanics were tabulated between 1980 and 1990. 


© Individuals who responded to the ancestry question by stating that they were of a particular “Race or Hispanic origin 
group” were the number one response for ancestry followed by Irish. The third most popular response were those who 
were “Unclassified or not reported.” Italian was actually the number four response while “Other” ancestry was the 
number five response. 


7 West Indian ancestry includes the Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, Bermuda, Cayman Islands, Jamaica, Trinidad/Tobago, 
the U.S. and British Virgin Islands, the British, French and Dutch West Indies, the West Indies, and Haiti. West Indian 
ancestry excludes all Hispanic origin groups such as Cubans, Puerto Ricans and Dominicans. 
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Sub-Saharan Africans and those who claimed American or U.S. ancestry moved into the top ten 
in 1990.® 


Table 6. 
Top Five Amacatites Reported in 1990* (Ranked by Percentage) 

Ancestry Persons Percentage 
Race or Hispanic Origin 131,529 22.9% 
Irish 106,586 18.6% 
Italian 49,160 8.6% 
West Indian (Except Hispanic) 25,667 4.5% 
English 24,147 4.2% 


* Includes people who reported a single ancestry or the first ancesrty response (Unclassified or Not 
Reported = 65,701, and Other Groups = 42,848.) 


® In 1980 persons who claimed U.S. or American ancestry were tabulated as “Ancestry not specified.” In 1990 American 
is tabulated as a unique ethnicity. About 62% of those claiming Sub-Saharan African ancestry in 1990 were Cape 
Verdean. 
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Immigration and Naturalization Service 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) is an agency of the Department of Justice that is 
responsible for enforcing and regulating the laws of admission for foreign-born persons coming to 
the United States. INS is an intricate agency with a number of different levels from Border Patrol 
to Intelligence which are set up to track and manage immigration in the U.S. The most recent 
available INS data used in this report are from Fiscal Year 1998. INS only counts immigrants as 
“persons lawfully admitted for permanent residence in the United States.” These immigrants 
either arrive in the U.S. with visas or they adjust their status while already in the U.S. from 
temporary to permanent residents. Newly arriving refugees and asylees are counted separately. 
Other aliens who arrive for temporary admission such as tourists and students are also counted 
separately as nonimmigrants 


Massachusetts 


According to the INS, Massachusetts has been one of the top ten states of intended residence for 
immigrants in the U.S. from Fiscal Year 1988 through 1998. From 1988-1998, Massachusetts 
received an average of about 2.2% of the nation’s legal immigrants, a total of 238,860 persons. 
Massachusetts had the largest share of national immigration in 1988 when the state received 
2.9% of the nation’s legal immigrants. Massachusetts received the smallest share of the nation’s 
legal immigrants in 1991 at 1.5%. 


From 1989 through 1991 Massachusetts only received an average of about 1.7% of the nation’s 
legal immigrants. One of the major reasons why Massachusetts’ immigration percentage 
decreased during these three years is because the state of California received an average of 
about 42% of the nation’s immigrants during this period. However, from 1992 through 1998 the 
percentage of legal immigration in California decreased to an annual average of about 27%, while 
the percentage of legal immigration in Massachusetts increased to an annual average of about 
26%" 


The Boston Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA) 


The INS also analyses annual immigration not just by state but by Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(MSA). For INS purposes, the Boston MSA is comprised of the combined Census Bureau’s 
Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas (PMSA) of Boston, Lawrence, Lowell, and Brockton. This 
area accounts for about 68% of the state’s total population, according to 1990 Census figures. In 
1998, however, this area accounted for slightly over 80% of the state’s annual immigration, and 
the Boston MSA was the 9th greatest destination for immigrants. nationally, an increase from the 
12th most popular destination in 1997.'° From 1988 through 1998 the Boston MSA has been the 
destination of a total of 191,442 of the state’s legal immigrants. 


During the eleven year period from 1988-98, the number of legal immigrants with intended 
residence in the Boston MSA peaked in 1991 at 21,992. Nationally, legal immigration also peaked 
in 1991 at over 1.8 million. However, due to the fact that Massachusetts received such a small 
proportion of the nation’s legal immigrants during that year (1.5%), the Boston MSA was only the 
15th most popular destination for legal immigrants in 1991. 


The Boston MSA received a high of 82.2% of the state’s legal immigration in 1992. In 1994 the 
Boston MSA peaked as the 6th most popular Metropolitan Statistical Area of intended residence 
for the nation’s immigrants. 


* Another explanation for the smaller share of immigrants settling in the Boston MSA from 1989 through 1991 is the 
regional economic recession that affected New England from 1988-1992. 


’° The total number of legal immigrants admitted to all states decreased in 1998, while the total number of cases pending 
a decision or requiring some action at INS increased from about 699,000 in 1997 to about 811,000 in 1998. 
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Table 7. 
Immigrants Admitted with Intended Residence in MA and tHe Boston MSA 1988-98" 
Massachusetts The Boston MSA 
‘Year Immigrant Percentof National State Year Immigrant PercentofMA MSA 
Total Immigration Rank Total Immigration Rank 
1988 18,594 2.9% 7th 1988 11,990 64.5% 10th 
1989 20,990 1.9% 7th 1989 17,160 81.8% 12th 
1990 25,338 1.6% 7th 1990 20,776 82.0% 14th 
199] 27,020 15% 8th 199] 216997 81.4% 15th | 
1992 22,231 2370 7th 1992 18,263 82.2% 11th 
1993 25,011 2.8% 7th 1993 20,414 81.6% 9th 
1994 22,882 2.8% 7th 1994 18,709 * 81.8% 6th 
1995 20,523 2.8% 7th 1995 16,750 81.6% 7th 
1996 23,085 2.5% 7th 1996 18,726 81.1% 7th 
1997 17,317 2.2% 10th 1997 133937 80.5% 12th 
1998 15,869 2.4% 8th 1998 12iz5 80.2% 9th 
Total 88-98 238,860 OMe, Total 88-98 191,442 80.1% 


In 1997, according to the most recent available comprehensive INS data at the regional level, 
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immigrants from over 100 different countries had intended residence in the Boston MSA. In 1997, 


97.6%% of Haitian immigrants with intended residence in Massachusetts settled in the Boston 


MSA followed by 93.4% of the state’s Dominicans, 91.2% of the state’s Cape Verdeans, 83.5% of 


the state’s Chinese, and 82.3% of the state’s Brazilians. Other groups of legal immigrants 
settling in Massachusetts with high concentrations in the Boston MSA in 1997 were Indians, 
Russians, and Vietnamese. Smaller groups of immigrants coming to Massachusetts with high 


percentages settling in the Boston MSA were from Trinidad and Tobago (96.7%), Somalia 


(96.6%), Ethiopia (95.1%), Morocco (93.7%), and Nigeria (92.2%). 


! The total number of immigrants with intended residence in the Boston MSA decreased from 18,726 in 1996 to 12,725 
in 1998. This followed a similar pattern with national immigration which also dropped from 915,900 in 1996 to 660,477 in 


1998. According to INS, this decline in immigration was due to the increase in the number of “adjustment of status 
applications” pending a decision, not a decrease in the demand to immigrate to the U.S. Adjustment of status occurs 
when illegal or undocumented immigrants apply to the Immigration and Naturalization Service for “permanent resident 


status”. Once someone receives permanent resident status he or she becomes a legal immigrant. INS offices through 


out the country had been overwhelmed with the number of pending applications for legal immigration. Nationally, 
adjustment of status applications pending a decision at INS has risen from about 121,000 in 1994 to about 811,000 in 


1998. INS estimates that if the adjustment of status applications pending a decision had not increased as significantly as 


they had, than national immigration would have been up to an average of 140,000 more each year from 1995-1998. 
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Table 8. 


Top Ten Countries of Legal Immigrants Admitted to Massachusetts 
in 1997 and the Percent Settling in the Boston MSA 


(Ranked by Number of Immigrants) 


Country of Origin Number of Percentage Settling in the 
Immigrants Boston MSA 

Dominican Republic q2eo 93.4% 
China 1,270 83.5% 
Haiti 1.123 97.6% 
Vietnam 976 13.5% 
India 856 81.0% 
Russia 183 VEL AGS 
Albania 609 65.0% 
Cape Verde 992 91.2% 
Ukraine 538 65.7% 
Brazil 396 82.3% 
Figure 2.'” 


Top Ten Immigrant Groups Admitted to the Boston MSA in 1997 


Cape Verde ca BEL ETN a TS EEE VLE UY SOE GLE DPT ES ED RMSE 


Russia | eae 


India f= 


Vietnam | 


These INS figures are helpful in revealing some of the patterns that have been occurring in 
Boston's immigration since the 1990 Census. According to the 1990 Census, the city of Boston’s 
top foreign-born groups were from Haiti, China, Ireland, Dominican Republic, and Italy. In 1997, 


'? Other than these top ten, all other countries combined account for nearly 7,000 immigrants. 
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however, the INS reported that the top immigrants coming to the Boston MSA were from the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, China, Vietnam, and India. 


Immigrants from Italy, Jamaica, and Canada, who were all top ten immigrant groups in Boston in 
1990, were not among the top ten groups coming to the Boston MSA in 1997. According to the 

1997 INS data, Albanians, Brazilians and Indians were also some of the area’s newest 
newcomers who were not among the top ten immigrant groups living in the city in 1990. 


Table 9. 


Boston’s Top Ten Foreign-born Populations in 1990 Compared with Immigrants Admitted to the Boston 
MSA in 1997 by Country of Origin 


1990 Census 1997 INS Immigrants Admitted to the Boston MSA 
Country of Origin Number Percentage of Country of Origin Number of Percentage of 
Living in Foreign-born Immigrants 1997 Total 
Boston 

Haiti 10,407 9.1% Dominican Republic 1,201 8.6% 
China 8,026 7.0% Haiti 1,097 7.9% 
Ireland 6,497 5.7% China 1,061 7.6% 
Dominican Republic 5,731 5.0% Vietnam 718 5.2% 
Italy 5,107 4.5% India 694 5.0% 
Jamaica 4,715 4.1% — | Russia 605 4.3% 
Vietnam 4,398 © 3.8% Cape Verde 540 3.9% 
Cape Verde 3,906 3.4% Albania 396 2.8% 
Soviet Union 3,811 3.3% Ukraine 354 2.5% 
Canada 3,360 2.9% Brazil 326 2.3% 


From 1995 to 1997 immigrants from the Dominican Republic were the leading immigrant group 
with intended residence in the Boston MSA. From 1995-1997 immigrants from the Dominican 
Republic averaged about 4.3% of the national immigrant population admitted for permanent legal 
residence in the U.S. During those same years, the Boston MSA was the intended residence of 


an average of about 4.7% of the nation’s Dominican immigrants. Dominicans made up an 


average of about 10% of the total immigrants who had intended residence in the Boston MSA 


from 1995-1997. 


The INS figures also reveal an interesting pattern taking place in Irish immigration. From 1992 to 
1994 Irish immigrants averaged about 1.5% of the total immigrant population admitted to the U.S. 
During these same years the Boston MSA received an average of about 14.5% of the nation’s 
Irish immigrants. American Demographics Magazine referred to Boston as the “capital of Irish 


America” in 1993. In 1994, Irish immigrants were the top immigrant group with intended residence 
in the Boston MSA at 2,482. However, by 1996 with the strengthening of the Irish economy, 
Ireland began gaining its emigrants back. In 1996, Irish immigrants made up only about 0.2% of 
total U.S. immigration, and by 1997 just 0.1%. In 1997, Irish immigration only accounted for about 
0.7% of the total immigrants with intended residence in the Boston MSA. 


The top five countries of origin with intended residence in the Boston MSA remained the same for 
1996 and 1997. However, due to the fact that the 1997 data for the Boston MSA displayed over 
200 countries of origin rather than the standard 28 largest national immigrant groups, the 
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countries of Cape Verde, Albania, and Brazil appeared in the top ten countries of origin coming to 
the Boston MSA. These three countries had a disproportionately high percentage of immigrants 
whose intended residence was in the Boston MSA in 1997. 


Table 10. 
Ranking of the Top Ten Immigrant Groups with Intended Residence in the Boston MSA 
1988-1997 

1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Haiti 2 Z ] 6 6 6 3 3 2 
Vietnam 2 3 S) 4 3 5) = 5 5 5 
China 3 l 6 5 4 l 4 4 y 3 
Cambodia 4 | 
Dominican 5 S 1 3 1 2 2 1 1 1 
Republic 
Ireland 6 4 2 4 ] 
Jamaica 7. 7 8 9 9 10 8 8 10 
UK STenkes fous OP goer errigy Siete haar sigh eemeer pect 
Hong Kong 9 10 8 9 10 
India . 10 6 9 Ro a ‘| 7 6 6 6 
Former Soviet 5 5 2 5 3 3 2 4* 4* 
Union 
E] Salvador | 9 a 6 
Canada 2) 9 10 
Columbia 7 9 
Philippines 10 10 
Cape Verde** ; 7 
Albania** 8 
Brazil** 9 
Guatemala 10 


*The 1996 and 1997 rankings for the former Soviet Union only combine the countries of Russia and 
Ukraine which account for a majority of the immigration from former Soviet Union which broke up in 
1991. When separated, Russia becomes the 5th largest immigrant group and Ukraine becomes the 9th 
largest immigrant group with intended residence in the Boston MSA in 1997. 


**Due to the fact that INS data is only available for the top 28 countries of national immigration each 
year, some countries may be underrepresented in this table for the Boston MSA before 1997. In 1997, 
however, INS provided all of the countries of origin for immigrants with intended residence in the Boston 
MSA . Cape Verdeans, Albanians, and Brazilians were among the top ten immigrant groups with 

intended residence in the Boston MSA in 1997. This is evidence that these and possibly other countries of 
origin may have appeared on this table if all countries were displayed from 1988-1996. 
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About 59% of the nation’s Cape Verdeans who were granted permanent resident status in 1997 
intended to live in the Boston MSA. From Fiscal Years 1986-1997, an average of about 895 Cape 
Verdean immigrants were admitted annually to the U.S. Many of these new arrivals from Cape 
Verde have been joining Boston’s existing Cape Verdean Community which was estimated to be 
about 32,000 in 1996.'° The Boston MSA also received about 9% of the nation’s Albanians who 
were granted legal permanent residence in 1997 and about 7% of the nation’s Brazilians. 


From 1988-1997 Dominicans, Haitians, Chinese, Vietnamese, and Indians were all consistently 
ranked in the top ten immigrant groups with intended residence in the Boston MSA. Dominicans 
and Vietnamese remained among the top five from 1988-1997. Other immigrant groups that 
showed consistency among the top ten immigrant groups from 1988-1997 were Jamaicans, 
immigrants from the former Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom."4 


Naturalizing Immigrants 


Immigrants must fulfill a number of requirements before they can become naturalized citizens, 
including at least 5 years of continuous residence in the U.S., or 3 years for spouses of U.S. 
citizens. Therefore, the immigrants who naturalize each year must have come to the U.S. at least 
3 years prior to their date of naturalization. Massachusetts was among the top ten states where 
immigrants naturalized annually from 1988 through 1997, with over 84,000 naturalized 
immigrants. 


In 1997, the Boston MSA was the 17th largest area for persons naturalized in the U.S. The 
Boston MSA accounted for about 77% of Massachusetts’ naturalizing immigrants from 1988-1997, 
and during that time ranked between 20" and 8" among the largest metropolitan areas in the 
country for naturalizing immigrants. The major groups who naturalized during Fiscal Year 1997 in 
both Massachusetts and the Boston MSA were from Haiti, the former Soviet Union, and Vietnam. 


Table 11. 


Naturalizing Immigrants In Massachusetts and the Boston MSA from 1988-1997 


Year Naturalizedin Ranking Cities 
Boston MSA 


Year Naturalized in Ranking 
Massachusetts States 


1988 2,668 20th 1988 4,640 10th 
1989 4,473 12th 1989 5,928 9th 
1990 4,822 10th 1990 5,923 7th 
1991 3,793 14th 1991 4,810 8th 
1992 5,941 8th 1992 7,381 7th 
1993 5,096 13th 1993 6,574 10th 
1994 10,822 9th 1994 14,739 7th 
1995 9,392 11th 1995 11,803 7th 
1996 1 1,175 | 17th 1996 14,762 7th 
1997 6,792 17th 1997 8,158 9th 


64,974 84,718 


° This estimate was provided by a city official who conducted a survey of Cape Verdeans living in the city of Boston in 
1996 with help from the McCormack Institute at UMASS Boston. Although this estimate includes some residents with 
Cape Verdean ancestry who may have been born in the U.S., an overwhelming majority of these Boston Cape Verdeans 
were first generation immigrants. 


% The United Kingdom (UK) includes England, Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. 
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According to the Massachusetts Office for Refugees and Immigrants, the Boston INS office 
received about 2,000 applications for citizenship per month in Fiscal Year 1996. In Fiscal Year 
1997, that number jumped to 4,000 applicants per month. However, data show that during 1997 
only 6,792 immigrants naturalized in the Boston MSA. The number of immigrants who naturalized 
in the Boston MSA fell by about 54% from 1996 to 1997. This trend occurred in many cities 
throughout the country between 1996 and 1997. For example, Chicago experienced a drop of 
nearly 43% in its naturalization rate between 1996 and 1997 from 47,808 in 1996 to 27,452 in 
1997. Much of this decrease in naturalization can be attributed to the increase in the adjustment 
of status applications that were being handled by INS during 1997. 


Refugees and Asylees 


According to INS, a refugee is an alien outside the U.S. who is trying to gain entry because he or 
she is *...unable or unwilling to return to his or her country of nationality because of persecution or 
a well founded fear of persecution.” The same definition applies to asylees, however, asylees are 
aliens who are already inside the U.S. Both refugees and asylees must first gain approval from 
the United States Government. Once they are approved they must wait one year before applying 
for permanent resident status. '° 


Each year there is a limit set by the President, after consultation with Congress, on the number of 
refugees to be admitted to the US for resettlement."® In 1997, 69,276 refugees arrived in the US 
mainly from the former Soviet Union, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Vietnam, Somalia, and Cuba. This 
was a slight decrease from 1996 when 74,791 refugees arrived in the US, Day from the same 
countries of origin. 


In Fiscal year 1997, 85,866 asylum cases were filed or reopened with INS. This was a decrease 
from 1996, when 128,190 asylum cases were filed or reopened at INS."” The top five groups filing 
Claims for asylum in 1997 were Mexicans, Salvadorans, Haitians, Indians, and Guatemalans. 


In 1997 a total of 798,378 immigrants were granted legal permanent resident status in the US. 
112,158 of these immigrants were refugees and asylees who adjusted their status to become 
lawful permanent residents. 


In 1997, 2,496 refugees and asylees were granted permanent resident status in Massachusetts. 
About 75% or 1,875 of these resided in the Boston MSA. Nearly 75% of these refugees and 
asylees in the Boston MSA, who have adjusted their status in Fiscal Year 1997, were from five 
countries: Vietnam (403), Russia (314), Ukraine (288), Somalia (216), and Bosnia-Herzegovina 
(174). 


‘$ Although refugees and asylees are legally a “special humanitarian concern’ to the US, they are not considered lawful 
permanent residents until they adjust their status. 


‘© No limit is set on the number of individuals granted asylum in the US each year. 


” According to INS, the decrease in asylum cases between 1996 and 1997 was mainly due to a filing deadline in 1996 
for nationals of El Salvador. Asylum claims from El Salvador surged just before the deadline in 1996. This was an 
extended deadline that resulted from a class action lawsuit settlement which allowed nationals from El Salvador who 
were registered under Temporary Protected Status (TPS) in the US to file for asylum. 
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Boston Public Schools 


Massachusetts Department of Education PLINE Students 


Another indicator of how immigration in Boston has proceeded since the 1990 Census is the 
pattern of bilingual students enrolled in the Boston Public Schools (BPS). Many of the Boston 
Public School students whose primary language is not English are the children of newly arriving 
immigrants who have not yet mastered the English language. 


Each Year, the Massachusetts Department of Education, Educational Technology Department 
counts the number of public school students in Massachusetts’ cities and towns whose primary 
language is not English (PLINE). Many of these PLINE students are not enrolled in a bilingual 
program. The total number of PLINE students in Massachusetts has increased from 118,375 in 
1996 to 122,891 in 1998. 


About 15% of the total student population in Boston Public Schools were enrolled in the bilingual 
program in the 1998-1999 school year. However, the Massachusetts Department of Education 
data showed that in October of 1998 slightly over 35% of the students at Boston Public Schools 
spoke a primary language other than English. According to the 1998 data on students whose 
primary language is not English, Spanish was the most common language spoken by these 
students. Spanish was spoken by about 53% of the PLINE students. The second most common 
primary foreign language spoken by students in 1998 was Chinese (10.1%), followed by Cape 
Verdean and Vietnamese both at (8.8%), French (5.7%), and Haitian Creole (5.0%). 


The data for French and Haitian Creole speaking students were separated by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Education. However, many Haitians claimed they spoke French while 
others chose Haitian Creole. Between 1995 and 1998 the percentage of PLINE students 
speaking French has slightly declined while the percentage of students speaking Haitian Creole 

_ has slightly increased. When these categories are combined, as they were in the Boston Public 
School data, Boston’s Haitian students would represent up to 10.7% of Boston’s PLINE students. 


The PLINE data highlight the fact that Boston is home to a large percentage of many ethnic 
groups living in Massachusetts. In total, Boston has about 18% of the state’s PLINE students. 
However, about 70% of the state’s public school students who speak French, mainly Haitian 
students, attend Boston Public Schools. Boston is the home of 50% of the state’s Somali 
speaking students. Boston is also the home of about 42% of the state’s Cape Verdean speaking 
students. Other language groups through out the state with high concentrations of students in 
Boston are Vietnamese (35%), Chinese (31%), and Haitian Creole (25%). 


Boston Public Schools Bilingual Enrollment Data 


The Boston Public School bilingual program is set up to respond to the needs of students who do 
not speak English. The bilingual program teaches students in their native language until they are 
able to enter academic studies with English speaking students. (If 20 or more students speak the 
same language and require bilingual assistance, it is mandatory for the public schools of 
Massachusetts to create a bilingual program for that language.) The Boston Public Schools’ 
bilingual data are grouped into ten different language categories including an “Other” category that 
represents a number of less prominent languages which are not specified. The program’s 
languages include: Cambodian, Laotian, Chinese, French/Haitian Creole, Greek, Somali, Cape 
Verdean, Portuguese, Spanish, and Vietnamese. The total number of enrolled bilingual students 
rose steadily from 9,223 in 1989-1990 to 10,893 in 1995-1996 and then declined to 9,835 in 1998- 
1999.78 


’® Before the 1997-98 school year, fully mainstreamed students who left the bilingual program were still tabulated as 
bilingual students. Beginning in 1997-98, these students were tabulated as part of the regular educational program. This 
is reflected in the decrease in bilingual enrollment in 1997-98 and 1998-99 school years. 
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In the 1989-1990 school year, near the time of the last Census, the top language spoken in the 
Boston Public Schools was Spanish, followed by French/Haitian, Chinese, Cape Verdean, and 
Vietnamese. Table 12 shows a comparisons between the largest foreign-born groups according 
to the 1990 Census and the most commonly spoken languages in the public schools at the time. 


Ireland, Jamaica, and Canada are all English speaking countries, therefore, most immigrants from 
these countries are not represented in the public school’s foreign language groups. Puerto 
Ricans, who speak Spanish, are Boston’s largest Latino ethnic group. Puerto Ricans are US 
citizens and have held citizenship since 1917. Therefore, Puerto Ricans are not represented in 
the city’s top foreign-born groups in 1990. However, many Puerto Rican students were 
represented in the Spanish bilingual program in 1990 and still are today.'° 


Table 12. 


Comparisons Between the Top Foreign-born Groups in Boston in 
1990 and the Top Foreign Languages Spoken in the Boston Public 
Schools in the 1989-1990 School Year - 


Top Countries of Origin for Top Foreign Languages Spoken in 
Foreign-born 1990 Census Public Schools 1989-1990 
Haiti Spanish 
China French/Haitian 
Ireland Chinese 
Dominican Republic Cape Verdean 
Italy Vietnamese 
Jamaica Portuguese 
Vietnam | Cambodian 
Cape Verde Greek 
Soviet Union Laotian 
Canada All Other Languages 


As the years progressed towards 1999, some languages increased in prominence while others 
were gradually phased out. Many of these changes corresponded with the INS immigration 
trends that were mentioned earlier. The Southeast Asian languages of Cambodian and Laotian 
have both steadily declined from 1989-1990 to 1998-1999. There were 151 Cambodians and 61 
Laotians enrolled in the BPS bilingual program in 1989-1990. By 1999 there were only 25 
Cambodians and one Laotian in the program. According to the BPS bilingual department, the 
Cambodian and Laotian bilingual programs will be eliminated for the 1999-2000 school year due 
to lack of enrollment. The number of Chinese speaking students enrolled in the bilingual program 
has also steadily declined from 1,022 (11.1%) of the total program in 1989-1990 to 863 (8.8%) in 
1998-1999. Although the number of Chinese speaking students has declined over the past ten 
years, Chinese immigrants have continued to be one of the most prominent.immigrant groups 
coming to the Boston area, according to INS data. One explanation for this dissimilarity is that 
young Chinese immigrants are settling in communities outside of the city of Boston. Greek 


'? Puerto Rico is a US territory and has been under US sovereignty since 1898. Since 1952 Puerto Rico has been known 
as the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
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‘speaking students made up 1.4% (131) of the bilingual program in 1989-1990. By 1998-1999, 
Greek speaking students only made up .5% (52) of the total enrolled bilingual students. 


Table 13. 
Boston Public Schools Bilingual Education Data 1989-90—1998-99 
Spanish French/ Chinese Cape Viet. | Portgse. Somali Greek Cambdn. Laotian Other Total 
Haitian Verdean 
1989-1990 . 4,862 1,111 1,022 921 624 158 0 131 151 61 182 9,223 
Percent 52.7% 12.0% 11.1% 10.0% 6.8% 1.7% 0.0% 1.4% 16% 0.7% 2.0% 100.0% 
1990-1991 5,151 1,334 1,068 894 647 157, 0 111 122 47 157 9,688 
Percent Da-2%0 13.8% 11.0% 9.2% 6.7% 1.6% 0.0% 1.1% 13% ) 05% 71.6% 100.0% 
1991-1992 5,376 1,308 1,071 845 72a. 143 0 98 85 44 162 9,859 
Percent 54.5% 13.3% 10.9% 8.6% 7.4% 1.5% 0.0% 1.0% 0.9% 04% 1.6% 100.0% 
1992-1993 5,575 1,222 1,032 781 840 172 0 93 67 35 243 10,060 
Percent 55.4% 12.1% 10.3% 7.8% 8.3% 1.7% 0.0% 0.9% 0.7% 0.3% 2.4% 100.0% 
1993-1994 5,859 1,232 1,046 796 845 157 0 93 65 30 330 10,453 
Percent 356.1% 11.8% 10.0% 7.6% 8.1% 1.5% 0.0% 0.9% 0.6% 03% 3.2% 100.0% 
1994-1995 6,105 1,185 1,030 834 864 194 0 74 60 = 20 322 10,688 
Percent 57.1% = 11.1% 9.6% 7.8% 8.1% 1.8% 0.0% 0.7% 0.6% 0.2% 3.0% 100.0% 
1995-1996 6,293 (1228 =. :1,002 S72 741 221 0 80. 55 14 387 ~ 10,893 
Percent 57.8% 11.3% 9.2% 8.0% 6.8% 2.0% 0.0% 0.7% 0.5% 0.1% 3.6% 100.0% 
1996-1997 6,178 1,176 925 898 700 235 148 Nee 57, 1 344 10,739 
Percent 57.5% 11.0% 8.6% 8.4% Gover niece 1.4% 0.7% 0.5% 0.0% 3.2% 100.0% 
1997-1998 5,912 1,091 858 $50 608 249 137 59 Ad 1 369 10,178 
Percent ~ 58.1% 10.7% 8.4% 8.4% 6.0% 2.4% 13% 0.6% 0.4% 0.0% 3.6% 100.0% 
1998-1999 5,775 1,051 863 735 539 277 135 52 Z5 1 362 9,835 
Percent 58.7% 10.7% 8.8% 7.7% 5.5% 2.8% 14% 0.5% 03% 100.0% ess] 6 100.0% 


BPS language programs include: Cambodian, Laotian, Chinese, French/Haitian, Greek, Somali, Cape Verde, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Vietnamese, and all “other” languages. 


Although the percentage of Cambodian, Laotian, Chinese, and Greek speaking students have all 
declined since 1989-1990, the percentage of Spanish speaking students has steadily grown. In 
1989-1990 Spanish speaking students made up 52.7% (4,862) of the total bilingual program. By 
1999, Spanish speaking students made up 58.7% (5,775) of the total bilingual program. INS data 
support this trend with immigrants from the Dominican Republic, a Spanish-speaking country as 
one of the top ten immigrant groups coming to the Boston MSA from 1988-1997. 


The number of French/Haitian, Cape Verdean, Portuguese, Vietnamese, and Somali speaking 
students has fluctuated throughout the decade. French/Haitian speaking students have gone 
from a high of 13.8% (1,334) of the bilingual students in 1990-1991 to 10.7% (1,051) of the 
bilingual students in 1998-1999. Although the number of French/Haitian speaking students has 
declined since 1990-1991, in 1998-1999 they still were the second largest group of students 
enrolled in the bilingual program. This trend follows INS data which shows Haitians as the top 
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immigrant group admitted in 1991 with intended residence in the Boston MSA. Haitians made up 
about 15% of all immigrants coming to the Boston MSA in 1991.”° 


The percentage of Portuguese speaking students has risen steadily from 1.5% (157) of the total 
program in 1993-1994 to 2.8% (277) in 1998-1999. The majority of these students are Brazilian 
immigrants, many of whom have been settling into the Allston/Brighton and East Boston 
neighborhoods according to the Massachusetts Alliance of Portuguese Speakers (MAPS). 
According to INS data, Brazilians were the tenth largest immigrant group with intended residence 
in the Boston MSA in 1997. 


Somalis, who are some of Boston’s newest immigrants, were undetected in the Boston Public 
School bilingual data until the 1996-1997 school year when they accounted for 1.4% (148) of the 
total bilingual students. Somali students were grouped with the “other” category before 1996- 
1997. In Fiscal Year 1997 the Boston MSA was the intended residence of nearly 6% (228) of the 
nation’s Somali immigrants. Somali speaking students made up 1.4% (135) of the total enrolled 
bilingual students in June of the 1998-1999 school year. 
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BPS Bilingual Program Enrollment for 1989-1990 and 1998-1999 
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The number of Cape Verdean speaking students who made up 10% (921) of the bilingual 
program in 1989-1990, has fluctuated slightly throughout the decade and currently make up 7.7% 


*° Much of the Haitian immigration in 1991 was due to a coup that overthrew the democratically-elected 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide. The coup resulted in human rights violations, and political and economic 
instability in Haiti. 
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(755) of the program. The percentage of Vietnamese speaking students has steadily declined 
from 8.3% (840) in 1992-1993 to only 5.5% (539) of the program in 1998-1999. 


Another change that has occurred since 1990 is the growth of the students enrolled in the “Other” 
category. This category is composed of languages such as Russian, Arabic, and about 30 other 
different languages, other than the ten that are listed. Although this category has fluctuated, it has 
increased from 2% (182) of the bilingual total in 1989-1990 to 3.7% (362) of the total in 1998- 
1999. This may be an indication of the more diverse group of newly arriving immigrants as shown 
by INS data. In 1997 immigrants from over 100 different countries had intended residence in the 
Boston MSA. During that same year no one particular immigrant group accounted for more than 
9% of the total number of immigrants settling in the Boston MSA. This is a contrast to cities such 
as Miami, for example, where Cuban immigrants often represent nearly half of the annual 
immigration. . 


BPS Bilingual Student Enrollment by Neighborhood 


BPS has provided an analysis of the bilingual students by their language preference and 
neighborhoods in which they reside for the 1998-1999 school year. More bilingual students live in 
Dorchester than any other neighborhood in the city.2" About 25% of the city’s enrolled bilingual 
students live in Dorchester. Roxbury is home to about 16% of the city’s bilingual students, 
followed by East Boston (14%), Jamaica Plain (9%), and Roslindale (7%). 


Although Dorchester has the greatest number of total students and bilingual students in Boston’s 
schools, East Boston has the greatest percentage of bilingual students. 27% of the students from 
East Boston were enrolled in the bilingual program in the 1998-1999 school year. Other 
neighborhoods with a significant proportion of their students enrolled in the bilingual program 
include Jamaica Plain (25%), Central Boston (23%), and the South End (21%). 


Although Spanish is the dominant language of the bilingual students from most neighborhoods, 
there are a number of neighborhoods with high concentrations of other languages. About 68% of 
_ the bilingual students from Mattapan, speak French/Haitian Creole. Nearly all of the bilingual 
students who live in Chinatown and the Back Bay, speak Chinese. About 85% of the city’s 
Vietnamese-speaking students in the bilingual program are from Dorchester. About one third of 
the bilingual students in the Dorchester/Fields Corner neighborhood speak Vietnamese. 
Altogether, about 83% of Cape Verdean-speaking students in the bilingual program live in 
Dorchester. In the Dorchester/Uphams Corner neighborhood, about 39% of its bilingual students 
speak Cape Verdean. Although Greek-speaking students only account for about 0.5% of the 
bilingual program, about 73% of these students come from Roslindale: 


21 Dorchester includes North and South Dorchester. 
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Table 14. | 
a en ee ee eee Ie le 
Public School Enrollment and Bilingual Students by Neighborhoods 
for the 1998-1999 School Year*” 


Neighborhood Total Students Total Bilingual Students Percent of Neighborhood 
(by Zip Codes) Students Who are Bilingual 
East Boston 4,973 1,358 27% 
Jamaica Plain 3,617 906 25% 
Central Boston** 1,662 Si7 DS von. 

_ South End 1,962 420 21% 
Allston-Brighton 3.011 573 19% 
Back Bay 504 92 . 18% 
Roslindale 3,994 692 17% 
Charlestown 1,288 214 17% 
South Boston 2,099 326 16% 
Dorchester 18,375 2,491 14% 
Roxbury 11,696 1,592 14% 
Mattapan 4,573 487 11% 
Hyde Park 3312 344 10% 
West Roxbury 1,041 21 2% 


————————————— ee 
*Source: Boston Public Schools Records Management Office 8/99 and Boston Public Schools Department of 
Implementation 4/99. Data for bilingual students by neighborhood is from April of 1999 while total 

enrollment data by neighborhood is from August of 1999. Therefore, some percentages may not be exact. 


**Central Boston is a combination of 8 different zip codes including 02108-Beacon Hill, 02109-Central, 
02111-Chinatown, 02113-North End, 02114-West End, 02115-Fenway, 02467-Central, 02215- 
Fenway/Kenmore. 


*** A majority of the bilingual students living in Central Boston reside in Chinatown. 239 of these 377 
bilingual students living in Central Boston speak Chinese. For a more detailed analysis of bilingual students 
living in Central Boston, please see page A - 5 in the Appendix. 


” Zip codes do not align exactly with BRA neighborhood boundaries. Some overlapping does occur. However, the Zip 
codes that were assigned to these neighborhoods were the ones which best fit the BRA neighborhood boundaries. 
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Bilingual Students in Boston 
by Zip Code Area of Residence, 1998-99 
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Bilingual Students, 1998-99 
Source: BPS, Dept. of Implementation 
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Figure 4. 
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Bilingual Students in Boston Neighborhoods 1999 
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Table 15. 
Boston Public School Enrolled Bilingual Students by Neighborhood and Language - April 1999 
Cio Co eer Re OR CV TOM EO. pels Vine Oar LOU % of 
HA. Total 
Dorchester Dd 4 2k 1 634 13 45 962 457 Tye 249) 25% 
Roxbury 28 2 156 ia Gs 47 LO Veea dss !) AO TES92 16% 
East Boston aw 4 2 Z Dial UGe LL Oe 22 Sg ee 14% 
Jamaica Plain 19 17 3 6 1 834 5 21 906 9% 
Roslindale 12 5 80 38 2 LS 5 482 5 50 692 7% 
Allston Brighton 103 9 34 2 ] 1 100 270 1S 38 BYE) 6% 
Mattapan 1 oat 2 140 2 1] 487 5% 
South End 174 3 2 2 220 1 18 420 4% 
Central Boston a0 12 1 4 s ut 10 15 377 4% 
Hyde Park 2 145 3 5 4 2 hail 3 3 344 3% 
South Boston 55 l i 4 1 6 204 3 45 326 3% 
Charlestown 33 > 2 6 1 162 Z 3 214 2% 
Back Bay 85 6 ] 92 1% 
West Roxbury A 3 1 1] 4 ZL 0.2% 


Total City S22 serial 1,076 ae Oss Meh loete2 730 23,845 534 336.8 9.8932 L00% 


Notes: CH-Chinese, CA-Cambodian, FR/HA-French Haitian Creole, GR-Greek, C.V.-Cape Verdean, SM-Somali, PO-Portuguese, SP-Spanish, 
VT-Vietnamese, OTH-Other. 
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Boston Immigrants and Health Care Services 
Welfare 


In 1996, Congress passed the Welfare Reform Act which set new restrictions on immigrants’ 
access to public benefits, including Welfare, Food Stamps, and Medicaid. Nationally, welfare use 
in noncitizen households fell by 35% and use of Medicaid fell by about 22% between 1994 and 
1997, according to a 1999 report done by the Urban Institute. Welfare reform caused widespread 
confusion among the nation’s immigrants and discouraged many immigrants from using benefits 
for which they were still eligible. However, in May of 1999 a new federal regulation has been 
issued that clarifies which public benefits are available for legal immigrants and refugees. This 
Clarification will help immigrants and their children understand how they can receive essential 
health care services without affecting their legal immigration status. 


Health Care 


In Boston, increasing efforts are being made to reach out to this “vulnerable population” of 
newcomers. Many hospitals in Boston are becoming more culturally aware of the needs of the 
city’s non-English speaking immigrants. Hospitals and health centers throughout the city are 
expanding their interpreter programs in order to serve their increasing base of non-English 
speaking patients. 


Boston Medical Center (BMC) is one the city’s largest hospitals with one of the most extensive 
interpreter service programs. BMC offers on-site interpreters in 17 different languages and offers 
services in over 100 different languages. In Fiscal Year 1998, Boston Medical Center handled 
63,541 interpreter requests including about 43,000 face-to-face interviews with staff members. 
This total was up from that of Fiscal Year 1997 when there were about 43,000 total requests. 
According to staff at Boston Medical Center, the total for Fiscal Year 1999 is expected to reach 
over 80,000.”° The top interpreter requests in 1998 came from Spanish-speaking patients. They 
were followed by requests from Haitian, Cape Verdean, and Vietnamese speaking patients. 


Interpreter data from Fiscal Year 1998 show that Spanish is the dominant language for many 
Boston hospitals. About 60% of the interpreter encounters at Massachusetts General Hospital in 
1998 were for Spanish. Brigham and Women’s Hospital had 8,434 Spanish interpreter 
encounters in Fiscal Year 1998, or about 66% of their total encounters. At Brigham and Women, 
Spanish was followed by Russian (12.3%), Somali (5.6%), Portuguese (2.8%), and Chinese 
(2.4%). Interpreter encounters at Children’s Hospital show slightly different results. Spanish 
encounters only accounted for about 49% of the total interpreter encounters. Spanish encounters 
were followed by Russian (21.1%), Mandarin Chinese (4.1%), Arabic (3.9%), and Cantonese 
Chinese (3.5%). 


New England Medical Center, located in Chinatown, serves a large number of Asian patients, but 
has an intensive interpreter service program that offers interpretation for over 30 languages. The 
top five languages that are used in interpreter services at New England Medical Center are 
Chinese, Vietnamese, Russian, Spanish, and Bosnian. 


The number one request for interpretations at St. Elizabeth's Medical Center, located in Brighton, 
is Russian, followed by Portuguese, Spanish, Vietnamese, and Cantonese Chinese. St. 
Elizabeth’s interpreter requests reflect the large population of Russians and Brazilians in the 
Allston-Brighton neighborhood. 


In 1999, a state-wide survey was done of MassHealth providers, (the state’s version of Medicare), 
that indicated the dominant linguistic groups served through MassHealth. Other than English, the 
top linguistic group served was Spanish followed by Chinese, Southeast Asian, Russian, 
Portuguese, and Haitian Creole. This survey shows that statewide, the top languages are 
consistent with the languages spoken in Boston’s hospitals. 


3 Interpreter requests were over 40,000 about halfway through Fiscal Year 1999. 
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Nutrition 


The Women, Infants, and Children’s Supplemental Nutritional Program (WIC) is aimed at reducing 
the risk of nutritionally related illnesses in pregnant and nursing women, infants, and children up to 
the age of five. The city of Boston has a number of WIC centers located throughout its 
neighborhoods. The Boston WIC programs manage between 20,000 and 30,000 caseloads each 
year and they have provided data about their program participants by race and ethnicity for part of 
Fiscal Year 1999. From July 1st, 1998 to April 1st, 1999 over 8% of Boston’s WIC participants 
were Dominicans. About 7.8% of the program’s participants were Haitian followed by about 5.5% 
Chinese, 3.6% Vietnamese, and 3.5% Cape Verdean. (WIC has separated their 1999 participants 
into a number of different categories including: Black American (26.3%), Other White (12.6%), 
Puerto Rican (10.7%), Central American (8.6%) and Other Hispanic (3.9%).) The ethnicity of WIC 
participants shows a similar pattern with recent INS immigration trends to the Boston area. 


Births 


The Department of Public Health has provided data about the births between 1990 and 1997 to 
the native-born and foreign-born mothers who were city residents. Total births by all Boston 
mothers decreased annually from 10,332 in 1990 to 7,718 in 1996, and then rose slightly in 1997 
to 7,822. While foreign-born mothers gave birth to 38.3% of total births by city residents in 1990, 
by 1997 this grew to 44.6% of the total. The number of births by native-born mothers declined 
32.0% from 1990 to 1997. The number of births by foreign-born mothers actually increased 
Slightly from 1996 to 1997 and only declined by 11.9% from 1990 to 1997. In total over 28,000 
children were born to foreign-born mothers between 1990 and 1997. 


Table 16. 


Deparment of Public Health Vital Statistics 1990-1997 Children Born to Boston’s Native-born and 
Foreign-born Mothers 


Year Total Births _ Births by Native- _ Percentage of Total Births by Foreign-born Percentage of 


born Mothers City Births Mothers Total City Births 
1990 10,332 6,372 61.7% 3,960 38.3% 
199] 9,710 5,887 60.6% 3,823 39.4% 
19972 9,278 5,637 60.8% 3,64] 39.2% 
cos 8,808 3297, 60.1% Seon 39.9% 
1994 8,451 5,033 59.6% 3,418 40.4% 
1995 8,035 4,654 57.9% 3,38] 42.1% 
1996 7,718 4,373 56.7% 3,345 43.3% 


1997 . 7,822 4,333 55.4% 3,489 44.6% 


Total 70,154 41,586 59.3% 28,568 40.7% 
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Recent Immigration and Refugee Patterns in Boston 


Refugee Resettlement 


The US Department of State has estimated that, in 1996, Boston resettled over 1,500 refugees. 
No other city in Massachusetts resettles nearly as many refugees as Boston. Boston’s 
resettlement agencies are set up to assist newly arriving immigrants and refugees and help them 
gain access to essential needs such as housing, employment, health care, and ESL training. 


The International Rescue Committee (IRC), which is Boston’s largest resettlement agency, 
receives between 700 and 900 newly arriving refugees each year. From January 1, 1990 to 
December 31,1998, IRC resettled 7,339 refugees. About 49% of these refugees were from 
Vietnam. Other major countries that were resettled through IRC include: Bosnia (970), Somalia 
(925), and the Former Soviet Union (814). 


The International Institute of Boston (IIB) is another resettlement agency which caters to the 
needs of Boston’s newly arriving refugees. Some of its major functions are: providing English as 
a second language (ESL) classes; legal assistance, including for naturalization and citizenship; 
and job training and placement. In 1998, Bosnians were one of the most prominent groups 
seeking assistance at IIB, according to one staff member. 


The Jewish Family and Children Service, located in Newton, resettles newly arriving immigrants 
and refugees from the former Soviet Union. In Fiscal Year 1998 this agency resettled about 240 
newly arriving immigrants and refugees who were mainly from Russia and Ukraine. Many of 
these refugees have been settling in Brighton, Brookline and Newton. 


Catholic Charities of Greater Boston’s Refugee and Immigrant Services, located in Somerville, is 

another Boston area resettlement agency. In 1998 Catholic Charities resettled 250 refugees who 
came mainly from Bosnia, the former Soviet Union, Somalia, and Vietnam. Nationally, these four 
countries were also the Me places of origin for refugees in 1998, according to the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees. 


Current Estimates 


It is difficult to determine just how many immigrants are living in Boston in 1999. However, it is 
Clear that the number has grown since the 1990 Census. Certain immigrant groups have grown 
more rapidly than others. 


Haitians, Boston’s largest foreign-born group in 1990, have been coming to the Boston MSA at a 
rate of nearly 1,400 per year from 1990 to 1997, according to INS data.- According to the Haitian 
Multi-Service Center in Dorchester, approximately 46,000 Haitians lived in Dorchester, Roxbury, 
Mattapan, and Hyde Park in 1996, or about 70% of the state’s Haitian population. They also 
estimate that this population has increased since 1996. 


In 1997 Viet-AID, a Vietnamese development agency in Dorchester, estimated that approximately 
10,000 Vietnamese live in Dorchester. Vietnamese were one of Boston’s top ten foreign-born 
groups in 1990 and they have been coming to the Boston MSA at the rate of over 1,200 per year 
from 1990-97. 


Immigrants from Cape Verde have added to the Cape Verdean community in Boston which was 
estimated to number about 32,000, according to a study done in 1996. 


Somalis, who only began coming to Boston in 1992, are estimated to number from 3,000 to 3,500 
within the city, according to the Somali Development Center in Jamaica Plain. Somalis first began 
settling in Mission Hill, but rising rents there have forced many Somalis to move into other 
neighborhoods such as Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, and East Boston in search of affordable 
housing. 
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The number of Dominicans and Central Americans has grown “substantially” in Boston since the 
1990 Census, according to the Latino Health Institute. Action for Boston Community 
Development's Boston Hispanic Center, which works with Latinos in Boston, observes that after 
Puerto Ricans, Dominicans are the largest Latino group in the city, and they are growing in 
numbers. Dominicans have been settling largely in Jamaica Plain, while Central Americans have 
been settling largely in East Boston, according to the Latino Health Institute. 


These growing immigrant groups are making their impressions felt throughout the city in a number 
of different ways. According to a recent Boston Globe article, at least 30 different languages are 
spoken in Boston’s churches. The Archdiocese of Boston serves Catholic Mass in 15 different 
languages and has established the Office of Ethnic Apostolates to serve its 27 different ethnic 
groups. The Boston Globe prints Red Sox articles in Spanish on days when Pedro Martinez 
pitches at Fenway Park as a service to its Spanish-speaking readers. At Logan Airport's 
international terminal (Terminal E) there is an interpreter program where 22 foreign languages are 
currently available for arriving passengers who do not speak English. The Boston Neighborhood 
Network (BNN) Television shows weekly programs in Spanish, Haitian, Somali, Ethiopian, 
Vietnamese, Cambodian, Greek, Cape Verdean, Polish, Italian, Gaelic (Irish), and Garifuna_ 
(spoken mainly in Hounduras). BNN also airs a number of cultural programs, which are in 
English, but geared to various immigrant groups. 


Immigrants are changing the face of Boston at all levels from manufacturing companies, where 
ESL classes are now being taught, to high-tech firms. The Greater Boston Real Estate Board has 
been taking steps to accommodate newly arriving immigrant home buyers by offering classes for 
employees to become more culturally aware of the differences that exist between new immigrant 
home buyers. 


According to Massachusetts Technology Collaborative, more immigrants with college degrees are 
coming to Boston and Massachusetts than ever before. About 33% of immigrants arriving in 
Massachusetts between 1990 and 1996 were employed in highly skilled occupations. This is far 
greater than the national trend where only about 25% of immigrants arriving between 1990 and 
1996 were employed in highly skilled professions.” 


According to another recent study done by Massachusetts Institute for a New Commonwealth 
(MassINC), foreign immigrants were responsible for 82% of the net growth in the state’s civilian 
labor force between the mid-1980’s and 1997. Although, the state’s immigrants have a varying 
degree of educational attainment and are supplying all sectors of the economy, an increasing 
number of immigrants are entering professional and technical occupations. The report also states 
that Massachusetts’ total population would be smaller today than it was in 1970 if it were not for 
increasing foreign immigration over the past three decades.”° 


Myths 


The increasing immigrant population in the U.S. has caused fears that immigrants will take jobs 
from American citizens, drain the economy, and overburden society. Evidence shows that these 
fears are not well founded. 


According to a 1994 report released by the Urban Institute, a non-partisan think tank in 
Washington D.C., immigrants create more jobs than they fill by starting new businesses and 
through their expenditures on U.S. goods and services. This study also states that “Overall, 
annual taxes paid by immigrants to all levels of governments more than offset the costs of 
services received, generating a net annual surplus of $25 billion to $30 billion.” 


24 Massachusetts Technology Collaborative. Index of the Massachusetts Innovation Economy 1998. (Westborough, MA: 
Massachusetts Technology Collaborative, 1998), P. 33. 


2° Massachusetts Institute fora New Commonwealth. The Changing Workforce: Immigrants and the New Economy in 
Massachusetts. (Boston, MA: Massachusetts Institute for a New Commonwealth, November, 1999.) 
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There is also a belief that immigration has grown dramatically in the U.S. as a percentage of the 
total population. This is also not true. In 1997 the foreign-born population in the United states 
was estimated to be about 10%. From 1870-1920 the foreign-born population in the U.S. 
accounted for approximately 15% of the total population. The city of Boston’s foreign-born 
population in 1910 was 36%, far greater than the 20% recorded in 1990. 
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Conclusion 


In 1970, Boston’s foreign-born population represented 13.1% of the total population. In 1980 the 
foreign-born population grew to 15.5% and by 1990, the foreign-born population represented 20% 
of the city’s total population. Between 1970 and 1980 the city’s foreign-born population grew by 
nearly 4%, but grew by nearly 32% between 1980 to 1990. 


In 1999, a year before the 2000 Census, evidence shows that Boston’s foreign-born population is 
still growing. Population estimates released by Census in 1999 showed a net international 
migration of 45,075 for Suffolk County from 1990 to 1998. This net international migration 
represented about one third of the total net international migration for the state between 1990 and 
1998. Census estimates also showed significant increases in Suffolk County’s Asian, Hispanic, 
and Black population between April of 1990 and July of 1997. 


All available evidence shows that Boston’s foreign-born population in the 2000 Census will exceed 
the 1990 count. Many efforts are being made to better represent this population. The Census 
Bureau in Boston has hired community specialists to work directly with minority and immigrant 
communities in order to get a better representation of these populations for its year 2000 count. 
The Census Bureau also plans on opening up assistance centers to help people answer the 
Census questionnaire. Translation assistance will also be provided for non-English speakers 
answering the questionnaire. Mayor Thomas M. Menino has set up “The Office of New 
Bostonians” which has been established to help immigrant communities “play an active role in the 
economic, civic, social, and cultural life of the city of Boston...” and to make city services more 
accessible to Boston’s immigrants. These efforts are aimed at empowering Boston’s newcomers 
and helping them feel included in their city. 


The Haitians, Dominicans, Cape Verdeans, Russians, and other immigrants that have been 
Opening up shops and filling the city’s schools and churches are changing the face of many 
neighborhoods through out the city. The city’s immigrants have been an important source of labor 
helping to drive the local economy by filling positions in every major industrial and occupational 
group. Boston’s immigrants give the city a unique character and help define what is means to 
truly be an international city. . 
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Haiti 

China 
Ireland 
Dominican Republic 
Italy 

Jamaica 
Vietnam 
Cape Verde 
Soviet Union 
Canada 
Trinidad/Tobago 
EI Salvador 
Barbados 
United Kingdom 
Other Caribbean 
Brazil 
Guatemala 
Columbia 
Greece 

Hong Kong 
Honduras 
Poland 

Cuba 

Other Africa 
Japan 
Germany 
India 

Korea 
Lebanon 
Mexico 
Cambodia 
Philippines 
Taiwan — 
Peru 
Portugal 
Nigeria 

Iran 

France 

Other Asian 
Spain 
Panama 
Costa Rica 
Ethiopia 
Guyana 
Thailand 
Venezuela 
Egypt 
Lithuania 


Boston's Foreign-born and Place of Birth 1990 


10,407 
8,026 
6,497 
5,731 
5,107 
4,715 
4,398 
3,906 
3,811 
3,360 
2,823 
2,761 
2511 
2,418 
2,235 
2172 
2,038 
1,790 
1,768 
1,722 
1,699 
1,656 
1,451 
1,313 
1,278 

998 
967 
966 
906 
898 
841 
741 
726 
715 
705 
639 
579 
538 
499 
490 
476 
468 
447 
446 
418 
393 
375 
364 


Turkey 
Latvia 

Laos 

Syria 

Israel 

Chile 
Pakistan 
Netherlands 
Ecuador 
Argentina 
Antigua/Barbuda 
Switzerland 
Nicaragua 


South Africa 


Morocco 
Bolivia 
Australia 
Burma 

Ghana 

Other Europe 
Czechoslovakia 
Indonesia 
Grenada 

Jordan 

Austria 
Malaysia 
Sweden 

Other South America 
Belize 

Hungary 
Yugoslavia 
Iraq 

Romania 
Bahamas 

Other North America 
Belgium 
Norway 

Other Central Americ 
Kenya 

Estonia 
Uruguay 
Finland 
Senegal 
Denmark 
Afghanistan 
Other Ocenia 
New Zealand 
Not Reported 


Source: US Census of Population and Housing 1990 


359 
351 
344 
333 
331 
318 
294 
290 
288 
267 
225 
224 
221 
219 
215 
213 
202 
182 
179 
171 
169 
169 
164 
162 
161 
158 
157 
141 
120 
119 
115 
115 
113 
113 
106 
al 
7) 
56 
55 
47 
40 
38 
35 
$9) 
20 
6, 
14 
6,615 


Appendix - Place of Birth 1990 
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Dom. Rep. 
Haiti 

China 

Fmr. Sov. Un. 
Vietnam 
Ireland 

India 

UK 

Jamaica 

E] Salvador 


Source: INS 


Immigrant Groups Admitted With Intended Residence In the Boston MSA 1988-1997 


_ 1988 
570 
1335 7 
769 
N/A 
889 


1989 
1,040 
LeLoo, 
1267 

802 
1,093 
N/A 
582 


1990 
2,093 
1,736 
Hh Cilbs) 
16252 
1,435 
1,415 

501 
459 
518 
698 


1991 
1,582 
3,240 
1,083 
2,067 
1,458 

N/A 

839 

SH 
410 
493 


Lyo7 
| Bae 
813 
1,262 
1,186 
1,638 
15972 
yo2 
628 
302 
226 


1993 
2,138 
781 
2,586 
2,114 
1,490 
1,845 
722 
650 
359 
300 


1994 
2,420 
930 
ii 
1,967 
1,068 
2,482 
642 
581 
258 
22 


1995 
1,877 
1,238 
1,138 
1,693 

990 
N/A 
712 
442 
358 
155 


1996 
1,928 
oe 
1,426 
1,285 
1,085 

N/A 

853 
434 


1997 
1,201 
1,097 
1,061 

939 
718 
105 
694 


Total 
16,844 
13,703 
13,434 
13:325 
11,864 

8,308 

6,636 
(4,718 
3,810 
3,041 


10/yr. av. 
1,684 
1310 
1,343 
N/A 
1,186 
N/A 
664 
472 
381 
304 


_—_— nn nn 


Appendix - Boston Immigration 
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PLINE Students in Boston Public Schools October, 1998 


Spanish 
Chinese 

Cape Verdean 
Vietnemese 
French 

Haitian Creole 
Other Language 
Portuguese 
Khmer 

Somali 

_ Greek 
Mandarin Chinese 
Arabic 

Russian 

Lao 

Italian 

Burmese 
Korean 

Hmong 


Total 


_ Source: Massachusetts Department of Education, Education Technology Department 


11,960 
2,178 
LOV7 
1,977 
1,283 
Ti 

769 
445 


22,435 


33°31% 
9.71% 
8.81% 
8.81% 
/2% 
4.96% 
3.43% 
1.98% 
0.82% 
0.68% 
0.53% 
0.41% 
0.34% 
0.22% 
0.13% 
0.08% 
0.02% 
0.02% 
0.01%. 


100% 


Appendix - BPS PLINE 10/1998 
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Boston Public Schools' Bilingual Students Living in Central Boston 


by Zip Code and Language 


> 
aN 


Ch.* Cmbdn.Fr/Ha__Grk. C.V. Somali Portgse. Sp. Viet. Other Total % of City 
Central Boston 
02108 Beacon Hill 5 2 f 
02109 Central 2 Z 
02111 Chinatown 202 1 . 1 1 205 
02113 North End 2 2 
02114 West End 1 1 
02115 Fenway 35 7 1 4 75 10 11 143 
02467 Central 1 4 2 of 
02215 Fenway/Ken. 2 1 6 1 10 
Total Sh 4% 


*CH-Chinese, CA-Cambodian, FR/HA-French Haitian Creole, GR-Greek, C.V.-Cape Verdean, 
SM-Somali, PO-Portuguese, SP-Spanish, VT-Vietnamese, OTH-Other. 


Appendix - Bilingual Students in Central Boston 
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